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It is to be regretted that this most recent volume does not midertake to enter 
the field of recent international price discussion or to review the various methods 
that have been developed in the last few years for comparing the prices of differ- 
ent countries whose currencies are not upon the same metallic basis. 

H. Paekee Willis 

Columbia University 

Immigration and Labor, by Isaac A. Hourwich. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc. Second Edition, Revised, 1922. xxxii, 574 pp. 

The first edition of Immigration and Labor appeared in 1912. It followed the 
publication of the report of the Immigration Commission, appointed in 1907, 
which had unanimously recommended some form of restriction of immigration. 
Dr. Hourwich's work was principally an attempt to refute the conclusions of 
the Commission. For this purpose he was indefatigable in the collection of 
statistics and insisted that the problems connected with immigration had to be 
viewed in the light of the concrete facts rather than of abstract theory or mere 
prejudice. The first edition met with severe criticism at the hands of two compe- 
tent reviewers. Professor Fairchild and Dr. Foerster, whose principal fire was 
directed against Dr. Hourwich's unscientific and injudicious, not to say deUber- 
ately misleading, use of the statistical method. 

The main body of the present revised edition is, with the exception of a few 
minor changes, the same as the first edition. The text is the same, and no more 
recent statistics have been added. This edition, however, contains an additional 
chapter on "The Lessons of the War," and in the appendix there is a section in 
answer to Professor Fairchild and Dr. Foerster, the critics of the first edition. 

With the strictures of Dr. Hourwich's critics upon his employment of the 
statistical method, the present reviewer finds himseK in cordial agreement. 
Again and again the author assumes that what is cum hoc or post hoc is also prop- 
ter hoc. If wages are higher in certain states having large immigration than in 
others having a small number of foreign-born, or if wages are higher in cities 
with their large proportion of foreign-born than in rural districts with small 
foreign-bom population, it is proved, concludes the author, that immigration 
has no harmful effect upon wages. Or again, if the ratio of trade union member- 
ship to urban population is greater in New York than in Kansas although the 
former state has a far larger proportion of foreign-born in its population, it is 
proved that immigration is not an obstacle to the organization of labor. The 
author seems to be unconscious of the fact that other factors besides immigra- 
tion may possibly affect wage rates or the organization of labor. 

Dr. Hourwich maintains that our experience during the World War, when 
immigration was reduced to a very low level, was a vindication of his contentions 
concerning the effect of immigration upon wages. The war period was one of 
increasing physical volume of production and of enlarged profits for employers. 
Here was the opportunity, he says, to determine by actual experiment the effect 
of restriction of immigration upon wages. What was the outcome? He points 
out that wage statistics are in an unsatisfactory state and that there are con- 
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flicting opinions concerning the course of real wages during the war, but he con- 
siders that the principal evidence shows a decline. He concludes that "if restric- 
tion of immigration is to become the permanent policy of the United States, our 
recent war experience does not warrant the assumption that the resulting scarcity 
of labor will imu-e to the benefit of the American wage worker." Dr. HoiuTvich 
should also have stated, however, that this same experience does not disprove 
the assumption. It is in just such a problem as this that statistical investigation 
must be supplemented by economic analysis. Only upon the assumption that 
everything but immigration remained the same would it be justifiable to conclude 
that the statistical showing of the movement of real wages during the war dis- 
proved the theory that restriction of immigration would inure to the benefit 
of the American wage worker. There were changes in too many factors besides 
immigration, however, to warrant such a conclusion. Consider, for instance, 
the change in the value of our monetary standard due to inflation of currency 
and credit. It is well known that at such times increases in money wages tend 
to lag behind those in prices of commodities, which would mean an increase in 
profits at the expense of real wages. Bear in mind also the fact that the country 
was waging a war involving expenditures of gigantic proportions, and that all 
that was spent for guns, mvmitions, aeroplanes, battleships, and for the replace- 
ment of torpedoed merchant vessels, was so much withdrawn from the real in- 
come and real wages of the nation. Total production may have increased, as 
the statistics of Day and Stewart quoted by Dr. Hourwich seem to indicate; 
but a large proportion of this production, consumed in the waging of war, was of 
no avail toward augmenting the real wages of workers, in the sense of goods and 
services for their own consiunption. Hence decreases in real wages were to be 
expected both because of changes in distribution and because of the probable 
decrease in the total product available for distribution. The fact, then, that the 
decrease in wages happened to come at the same time as a restricted volume of 
immigration proves nothing as to the causal relations between the two. 

It is Dr. Hourwich's professed purpose to treat the problem of immigration 
from the economic viewpoint. But, as a matter of fact, he never gets at the heart 
of the economics of immigration. That problem involves the following questions : 
(1) Has the population of this country reached such a point that its natural 
resources are employed to the best advantage, and that further increases in popu- 
lation must mean working under less and less advantageous conditions as regards 
natural resources, with a consequent decline in the marginal productivity of 
labor? (2) Regardless of the answer to the above question, does increased im- 
migration mean an unbalanced growth in our population, that is, such an en- 
largement of the group of unskilled laborers as to increase the inequality in the 
distribution of wealth and to hinder the process of abolishing poverty? (3) 
Granted that the immigrants may be better off in this country than in their old 
homes and also that the upper classes of native-born workers may reap certain 
material benefits through the presence of a plentiful supply of cheap unskilled 
labor, is it still true that the continuing existence of a large group of underpaid, 
poorly housed, insufficiently nourished hiunan beings constitutes a sore spot in 
the body politic, encouraging ill-considered demands for sweeping changes in our 
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economic system while the fundamental cause of the poverty of the unskilled, 
namely, the excessive number of them, is ignored? Looked at in this way the 
question of immigration involves a probing of the very foundations of economic 
science, an analysis, on the one hand, of the relationship between population and 
natural resources and, on the other hand, of the whole problem of distribution. 
Such an analysis Dr. Hourwich did not attempt. If he had, he must have been 
more circumspect in the drawing of conclusions from the statistics which he 
gathered. 

William 0. Weyforth 
The Johns Hopkins University 



The Census and Some of Its Uses: Outlining a Plain Philosophy of Population, 
by George T. Bisset-Smith. Edinburgh: W. Green & Son, Ltd. 1921. 
228 pp. 

The title of this book seems to promise three things: some account of the 
census, mention of some of its uses, and an outline of a plain philosophy of popu- 
lation. One may logically, therefore, consider the content of the book with 
reference to these three subjects, although the arrangement of the material is 
such that it would be difficult to segregate and bring together those portions 
which relate to any one topic. To be sure, the book is divided into three parts, 
but in subject matter the parts do not apparently differ from one another; and 
as for the chapters, it would seem as if almost any accidental order would be just 
as logical as that in which they appear. One reason for this formal defect may 
be found in the fact that the book is in part a reproduction of articles upon 
various aspects of the census which the author "had contributed to the press 
from time to time in his limited leisure." It seems fairly evident that many 
such articles have been reproduced as chapters without any alterations. 

On the subject of the EngUsh census the book contains considerable infor- 
mation. Having been for many years connected with the Department of the 
Registrar General for Scotland the author is familiar with census taking in Great 
Britain. There are only casual references to the census in other countries. The 
British Census Act of 1920 is given in an appendix, the census questions are 
discussed in different connections, and some of the difficulties of census taking 
are dwelt upon. But there is no connected or complete account of the organiza- 
tion and machinery of census taking, and hardly any reference to the tabulation 
and presentation of the census data. 

As a census man I have frequently thought that the uses of the census presented 
an important and timely subject which has not received adequate treatment. 
The pubUc, I am afraid, is incfined to be sceptical. So when I received this 
book I took it up eagerly, befieving that here the uses of the census, or at least 
some of them, would be convincingly set forth; but the author has hardly more 
than touched upon that subject. Yet the uses of the census are neither few 
nor unimportant. 

The "plain philosophy of population" is equally hard to find and formulate. 
Under such titles as "industry and sociaHsm," "unemployment," "fertiUty of 



